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useful starting place for further research on the suppression effect of intervention. What is needed now in this area is a more careful link to appropriate theory and a series of carefully planned and executed randomized experiments.
AGE, CRIME, AND INTERVENTION POLICY
Although it is well known that the young commit a disproportionately large share of crime, including serious offenses, little attention has been focused on analyzing the relationship of age and crime and considering the implications of the findings. In 1975 the male population between 15 and 20 years of age represented 8.5 percent of the population aged 15 and older but accounted for 45 percent of all arrests for FBI index crimes, 35 percent of all arrests for FBI-classified violent crimes, and 50 percent of all drug law arrests (Zimring 1978, pp. 35-36). Table 4, showing age-specific arrest rates, indicates that the age pattern for different types of crime varies but that "in large measure America's crime problem is a youth problem and vice versa" (Zimring 1978, p. 36). Vandalism arrests peak at age 15; the peak years for arrests for burglary, auto theft, and larceny occur during midadolescence and then drop rapidly. There is a different pattern for violent crimes: robbery, rape, and aggravated assault peak at about age 18 and decline more slowly.
The study by Wolfgang et al. (1972) of 9,945 boys born in 1945 who lived in Philadelphia at least from their tenth through their eighteenth birthdays supports these national statistics. They found that the rate of first arrest climbs steeply for boys from both lower and middle socioeco-nomic status census tracts from ages 13 through 16, peaks at age 16, and then drops off sharply. By age 18, one third of all boys in the cohort had acquired an arrest record.
Official arrest statistics vastly understate the extent of youthful criminal behavior; self-report studies indicate how much more widespread several types of offenses are. Gottfredson (in this volume), recalculating Gold and Reimer's (1975) data, found that juveniles 13 through 16 years of age committed 12 times as many robberies and 3 times as many burglaries as one would have concluded by knowing only how often youths in this age bracket were arrested. The exploratory study of Petersilia et al. (1978) on career criminals found that according to the retrospective self-reports of their nonrandom sample of 49 chronic felons, criminal activity dropped off sharply with age, from more than three serious offenses per month of freedom as juveniles to one serious crime every other month while free as adults.
Comprehensive explanations of the relationship of age to rates of crime